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PROFESSOR CROSS'S LIFE OF STERNE. 

BY W. D. HOWELLS. 

The " Life and Times of Laurence Sterne," which Mr. Wilbur 
L. Cross, Professor of English in the Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale, has lately given us, is a biography of such measure and 
make as to be a long delight to any reader who loves quiet inquiry 
and judicious conclusion respecting a disputed character. We our- 
selves came to it with a rebellious doubt whether the Laurence 
Sterne of Thackeray's "English Humorists" was the Laurence 
Sterne of nature, though it might be the Laurence Sterne of his- 
tory. We had instantly accepted that portrait as a true likeness 
when we first knew it fifty years ago, but in the course of the en- 
suing half-century our misgivings had mounted to a climax of re- 
jection, waiting only the skilful touch of such a biographer as Mr. 
Cross to cap it. Not that his conception of Sterne is merely a 
denial of Thackeray's ; he mentions that perhaps half a dozen times 
in the course of his leisurely narrative, and he scarcely anywhere 
very formally or actively disputes it. But you learn to know 
another man from him on almost the same lines: a Sterne who 
was not a hypocrite or libertine, but a man prompt in all the 
minor relations of life, true to his word whenever he could be, 
and courteously sorry when he could not; no habitual, if ever, 
sinner against women, but a faithful friend to men; a trifler 
with texts but not with truths ; indecent as his age was indecent, 
indecorous in his literature rather than his life, though rather 
a scandalous priest in both; mainly a light nature, playing 
with his own feelings, though they were real enough feelings, 
and touching the deeper as well as shallower emotions in others; 
with a sense of propriety which he constantly insulted; es- 
sentially humorous and entirely anomalous; an indefatigable 
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artist, and such a master of natural English as never was before 
or has been since. 

Mr. Cross fights no battle for the man whom he never makes 
his hero, but whom he is so gently and carefully just to through- 
out, with a charmingly humane, a delicately urbane sense of his 
indefensibility where he is indefensible. There he allows you are 
right, if Sterne is wrong; but if you come to him with certain 
prepossessions, certain prejudices, he corrects your judgment, not 
by argument of any sort, but by trusting himself to the testi- 
mony in the case. There is, for example, the whole business 
of Sterne's relations to women which, if you imagine them from 
sentimental or salacious passages in his books, you take for as 
wicked as any one pleases. But from this sane and candid bi- 
ography, you learn that he never was unkind to the most difficult of 
mothers, when she came to batten on him in the belief that he 
had married a rich wife, but after vainly entreating her to re- 
main in Ireland and live on her pension, did everything that a 
good son could to satisfy her rapacity ; that so far from neglecting 
his wife he cared for her in her insanity, and supported her 
beyond his means in her wilfully separate life; that he did 
everything he could to provide for her and his daughter after 
his death, and that they shamelessly and ruthlessly turned into 
money all of him but his bones, which indeed had gone to the 
dissecting-table, not through his landlady's anxiety for her rent, 
but through the enterprise of the professional resurrectionists. 
On the other hand, it is shown that the inveterate sentimentalist 
was his whole life long a lover of women, either the idea of them 
or the fact of them; but none of his adorations were very serious 
except one, in which he imaginatively arranged with the lady to 
marry her after his wife and her husband should be dead, but 
was frustrated by their both outliving him. In the mean while 
he did her no harm beyond turning her head, and he took good 
care of his wife and daughter, where they preferred 'to live in 
the south of France, leaving him to wear himself out amidst the 
joys and perils of his triumphal sojourn in London. 

There never was so brilliant a career in the history of literature 
as that of the witty young country parson who came up from 
Yorkshire to feast on the fruits of his fame among the Fair 
and the Great in the English capital. He was meanwhile far 
gone in consumption, but between " spitting blood," as he called 
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his hemorrhages, in the old-fashioned terms, and frequenting the 
dinners and suppers of the lords and ladies who were killing 
him with kindness, he was jubilantly happy without a scruple 
of conscience to molest him. But we must not let the glitter 
of the scene blind us to the reality that this silly man of 
genius, though he was innocence and virtue compared with most 
of the company he kept, was living an evil life and when not 
evil a false life. He was far better than most people, most women 
as well as men, about him. But the charm with which these 
debauched one another died with them, while his lived after him. 
That was the great day of the literary influence of English writers 
on the Continent, It began with the " Spectator " ; Bichardson's 
lumbering novels were still more popular in every country; 
and in France and Germany the admiration of Sterne was a 
brevet of intellectual quality. So far as his artistry was con- 
cerned, the admiration of him was a proof of taste, but for the 
morality the best that can be said of Sterne is that his behavior 
was, at its grossest, more decent than his literature. The splen- 
dor of its success has long since waned, but the beauty of its art 
cannot be forgotten. There it is as bright as ever for any one who 
can master his repugnance or his regret for the matter of it. 
Sterne's English is the most natural English that ever was writ- 
ten or " wrote," as he would have written ; it is the very manner 
of the spoken language; it halts, it hesitates, it turns upon 
itself; it puts the preposition last, where it belongs; it emulates 
the beauty of a tree or flower rather than the symmetry of 
animal life; it has no care for antithesis; it balances itself only 
from the thinker's brain and flies along the swaying thread of 
sympathy to the reader's mind, where it lights easily, softly, 
joyously. It abounds in elision, in ellipse, in all the gay in- 
formalities of graceful talk; for once, and, alas! only for once, 
the language forgets to be verbiage. All the wretched devices of 
schoolmastery are absent from it; and it still remains the model 
of English which no modem English writer has formed himself 
on, but which freed the style of Heinrich Heine from the clumsy 
gait of the German tradition and taught it to run, to leap for 
joy, to dance. 

It is a pity that some such " conclusion " concerning Sterne's 
literature as that concerning his character did not form part of 
Professor Cross's scheme. His own manner is so easy and simple 
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that lie must sympathize with the naturalness of Sterne's Eng- 
lish, and he would not have failed, with this fine impartiality 
wanting in ourselves, to point out that the naturalness was some- 
times studied, was affected. He has written a book of rare intelli- 
gence, of such insight and conscience, such grasp and such ac- 
curate touch, as we do not now recall the like of in recent English 
biography, and doubt the like of in American. It is rightly called 
the " Life and Times of Sterne," for his place and epoch, delight- 
fully ascertained and suggested, form the continuous background 
which his figure is again and again posed against. 

W. D. H0WELL8. 



